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This cartoon by Gar Schmitt, a student in Albany High School, 
graphically conveys a message suited to ‘‘American Education 
Week.” It is reprinted here by courtesy of the Albany Times- 


Union and New York State Education Aes 
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A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


WITH A NEW TYPE OF TIXTBOOK 


NVESTIGATE the refreshing new approach 
of the textbooks listed below. They are 
more than new texthooks. They are a new type 
of texthook with emphasis on PUPIL ACTIV- 
ITIES—textbooks incorporating the fascinating 
things-to-do features of a workbook. 
Their use effects budgetary economies as they 
take the place of both the textbook and work- 


book. 
THE STANFORD SPELLER 
Grades 2—8 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Grades 3—8 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
Grades 1—8 


Well-Known Pupil Activity Material That 
Has Proved Its Worth 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC—1933 Edition 


THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS — Revised 
Silent Reading Seat-work for the Primary 
Grades 

THE STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DE- 


VELOPING READING SKILLS—Grades 4, 
5, and 6 


Write for Descriptive Folders. Please address Department S 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 2ist St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago New York 
133 First St. 


San Francisco 




















For an intelligent comprehension 
of the present American 


bob + 


scene. 


Hamm, Bourne, and Benton’s 


A UNIT HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES | 
3 | 
Williamson and Wesley’s | 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL | 
SCIENCE: A Survey of Prob- | 


lems in American Democracy 
ots 


These two books bring the high school 
pupil face to face with the challenging 
questions of economics, sociology, and 
politics. They form a solid foundation 
for the discussion of the events and 
problems of the hour. They prepare the 
young citizen for the problem approach 
to all questions that will eventually con- 
front him as a voter. 


~~ ie ae 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 








antennae 


DIRECTED 
GEOGRAPHY 
STUDY 


BRO WN-THORP 


These well-organized study-guides combine 
a unit-problem method with the best work- 
book features! The questions, maps, 
graphs, topics for discussion, and outlines 
for individual and group work give a com- 
plete, thorough course, and develop in the 
pupil a real ability to discover, compre- 
hend, and retain. 

Book One: grade 5 Book Two: 


grade 6 


Western Hemisphere Eastern Hemisphere 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street. Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Atlanta, Dallas. San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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WORKBOOKS 


one for each of the 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


These new workbooks are equipped with an 


abundance of activities and tests of the same 





superior quality as those in the geographies 
themselves. Teachers will find them useful as 
a timesaver, excellent as a means of further 
enriching the pupil’s knowledge of geographic 
relationships and of stimulating his interest. 
Write for more information to 


GINN anp COMPANY 


Boston . New York . Chicago . Atlanta . Dallas 
Columbus . San Francisco 
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San Francisco . Dallas . London 
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The Editors Say... 


A seventeen-year-old school- 
boy over in Albany was able to 
see what many an older citizen 
has overlooked in this crisis; 
and not only to see it but to 
convey it with pen and ink in 
telling fashion. We know our 
readers will be glad we broke 
away from our usual front 
cover custom to print Gar 
Schmitt's cartoon. 


Forward in His Spirit 

A letter from Supt. Sherman 
Graves of Brunswick, Maine, 
has pleased us greatly. It reads 
in part: 

“To tell the truth I had felt, 
with the passing of Dr Win- 
ship, that the Journal would 
come to an end. It certainly 
has not come to an end, and 
cannot, with the spirit of Dr. 
Winship behind it. The ‘Win- 
shipisms’ are gems, much 
worth while. 

“IT am writing especially to 
express my appreciation of 
your including Dr. Thomas 
among your contributors. We 
think a great deal of Dr. 
Thomas and what he says. May 
he continue long as one of your 
contributors. 

“The article by Frank L. 
Eversull in your October 16 is- 
sue is worth many subscrip- 
tions. It is the best statement 
of the beginning of a new era 
in education that I have yet 
seen. I want all my teachers 
to read this article.” 


Turning the Pages 


In this issue—whether you 
“Consider the Atypical Child” 
with Dr. Patry, or enjoy “The 
Last of Her Kind” with Miss 
Older; whether you weigh the 
freedom of the teacher with 
Dr. Myers or visit schools in 
Switzerland with Dr. Pitman; 
wherever you browse in arti- 
cles, news or features, we hope 
you will find pertinent informa. 
tion and stimulating thoughts. 


Short Story Contest 


Don’t forget the Short Story 
Contest, Closing date Decem. 
ber 15. Write that story you 
were going to write, [t may 
capture one of the seven prizes, 
Keep within 1500 words, Have 
your story deal with achgal 
characters or situations, 
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A New Series of Four Geographies 


QUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR (Carpenter 

Book Two OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT (Brigham and McFarlane) 
Book Three OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS (Brigham and McFarlane) 

Book Four HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS Brigham and McFarlane) 


$0.96 
1.32 
1.52 


1.52 


'Lurse BOOKS provide a progressive series 


Of geographies thoroughly in accord with the 
new modern aims in geography teaching. No 
other series so consistently seeks to develop an 
attitude of sympathetic tolerance and under- 
standing. No other series so clearly and defi. 
nitely equips the pupil with the “world point 


of view” now in general demand. 


ACH book is written in a clear, vivid style. The subject matter 

is presented in simple manner, easily understood and free from 
confusing details. Not only is the text of appealing interest and 
therefore sure to make a deep impression on the youthful mind, but 
it is supplemented by a rich variety of modern teaching activities, 
tests and exercises of a new type which will lead the pupil to think 
and to form conclusions for himself. The graphic maps and the 
abundance of beautiful illustrations give these books rare dis- 


tinction. 
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“Ask Dr. Thomas” 


A NEW DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


Who Runs Athletics? 


QUESTION.—I am principal of 
the high school in a city of consider- 
able size. The men about town have 
had a great interest in the football 
teams and have had a great deal to 
say about who is to be coach. If 
we have a deficit at the end of the 
year they say they will make it up 
or stand ready to do so. I insist 
that the school authorities should 
select the coach and that he should 
be a member of the faculty. This 
displeases the men of the street very 
much and they threaten to withdraw 
support from the team. Am I right 
or should I give in and hold the sup- 
port of these men, many of whom 
have been football players of the 
school team and in college? 


Answer—Your ground is en- 
tirely tenable. The coach should 
be a member of the school faculty 
and should be controlled by the 
superintendent and principal the 
same as any teacher. The sooner 
that the better 
the It is a pernicious 


comes about for 
schools. 
habit for the “street’’ to dictate 
the 


much to say about the players 


to coach and to have too 


and the management of the team. 
School games are for the sport 
and the training of the players 
in life lessons. Players should be 
taught the lessons of true sports- 
manship. It is better to have a 
a real 


creditable team which is 


school team than to have alway: 


a winning team which contains 
hired players and ringers and 
students who fail in the work, and 
the 
There are many losses in the 


are coached from outside. 
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came of hife. \ team which 
wins all of its games never learns 
how to lose in a cheerful and 
honorable fashion, and to take 


defeat gracefully. \s to the 
deficit, the school usually has to 
make this up by giving some sort 
at the 
Athletics 


ful in the cause of education, and 


of an entertainment end 


of the season are use- 


gaines are essential to the train- 


ing. Of course you want to re- 
tain the goodwill of the citizens, 
but I think the great majority 
will stand by you in a contention 


of this SOTT, 


‘*Good Morning, Darling!’ 


QU ESTION.—One of my teachers 
came into my office a few afternoons 
ago very much perturbed and wanted 
to know what to do. She reported 
that coming into the schoolroom 
that morning, one of the larger boys 
who had always been a good boy in 
school saluted her with “Good morn- 
ing, darling.” She was shocked at 
such familiarity. I feel that I should 
do something about it, for such 
rudeness is unusual. What should 


I do? 

Answer.—The boy probably 
meant no discourtesy; in_ his 
mind he was just using an ea- 


pression which has become a 


vogue. It is * darling i every- 


body nowadays. I do not like the 


common abuse of a_ beautiful 


word, but I really think the less 


attention paid to the incident, the 
better. We shall finally learn 
how to do as the court does— 
consider the spirit in which a 


thing is done and mete out justice 


teachet 


iceerdingly She is an unusual 


} who would not like to be 


somebody's darling. Anyway, in 


roper time I should take this lad 
into a quiet conference and talk 
te him 


his teachers 


about proper courtesy to 


Job or Degree? 


QUESTION.—There is a question 
which is puzzling me very much and 
I should like your opinion. I have 
my bachelor’s but not my master’s 
degree. It will require nearly two 
years to complete the work. Do you 
think I should give up my superin- 
tendency at the close of the year and 
spend the two years in college? 
There are several of my friends who 
advise against it and say that we 
have a tendency to overeducate, to 
spend too much time in college and 
send too many of our youth to high 
school and college. Do you think 
we are overeducating? 


You 
a very important and direct ques- 
tion. 


Answer, have suggested 
lf your circumstances will 
to and you 
really want your master’s degree 


permit do so 


you 


i should advise you to complete 


the work as soon as vou 
can. \ graduate degree is 
not too much for an educated 
man im an _ educational posi- 
tion and as leader of the intel- 


lectual life of a community, al- 


though there 


are a great many 
very good and successful men 
and women in your work who 


have no more than the bachelor’s 
degree. Surely, it will not hurt 
you to have the higher learning. 


Colleges have liberalized 


their 
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‘ 
work very much and now offer 


correspondence and summer 
courses in which much of the 
required work may be done. Per- 
haps you could take some advan 
tage of these and take but one 
year out of your profession 

I do not think any one was 
ever overeducated, and surely nm 
nation ever offered its youth too 
much. We may sometimes give 
a misfit education, but we are 
requiring more and more educa- 
tion of all the people. Shorter 
working hours in industry bring 
a correspondingly longer period 
of leisure. Enemies of the public 
schools would abandon the high 
school and provide subscription 
schools. Nothing in modern life 
is more apparent than the lack of 
leadership in every department 
of our social, economic, and in 
dustrial life as has been shown 
by our present depression. We 
need educated followers as_ well 
as educated leaders. Only about 
60 per cent. of our people par- 
ticipate in our government affairs. 
We should not talk of overedu- 
cating until all of our citizens ar 
capable of 
zens. Some grieve that when all 


functioning as citi 


are educated we shall have no one 
to do the drudgery. We should 
remember that there is no un- 
skilled labor although there are 
many unskilled laborers. In 
short, a young man or woman in 
the future without an education 
will be like a ship without a 
rudder. 


The Married Teacher 


QUESTION.— We have several 
married women teachers in our 
school. There is considerable agita- 
tion for the board to issue an edict 
against them and employ single 
teachers instead. There are a few 
unemployed teachers in the com- 
munity, but they are not what I 
would call the best prepared or the 
best teachers. Would you advise 
that I sanction such action? 


Answer—l certainly would 
not advise you to recommend 
such action. In the first place 
the schools are not charitable in- 
stitutions. 
all we can in helping the unem- 


ployed, but 1 do not think we 


True we should assist 
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should lower the school standard 


for that purpose Under the 
plan of the federal government, 
there is little reason for so many 
unemployed and needy teachers 
There are about 100,000 in the 
United States. Many of these 
could be employed in adult edu- 
cation centres and receive federal 
aid, if they are capable of such 
work. The probability is that 
some of these unemployed are 
not suffering, which simplifies the 
Married 


often supporting a mother, father 


problem. women are 
or some other relative. I think 
instead of making a blanket edict 
| ’ : 

them, each married 


agunst 
woman should be dealt with 
according to the = situation; a 
teacher may be married and still 


be needy. 


Pondering P. T. A. 

QUESTION .—There is no Parent- 
Teacher Association in our city. 
Considerable influence is being ex- 
erted to organize an association. I 
am afraid it will cause more harm 
than good by meddling too much 
with school affairs. I have given 
no encouragement to the movement; 


do you consider an organization of 
this kind helpful? 


Answer—lf 1 worked in a city 
with no Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tion, | would surely take steps 
to promote one. I have in 
mind instances where aggrieved 
patrons have come into such 
organizations with “axes to 
grind” and have attempted to 
interfere with the school, but the 
level-headed community squelched 
such persons. Independent, un- 
guided associations sometimes go 
wrong, but afhliated units are 
pretty sure to be right. It is not 
the purpose of such societies to 
interfere but to assist through 
intelligent co-operation to pro- 
mote the welfare of the schools. 
I know of many instances where 
they helped with much needed 
building programs, with salary 
schedules, health work and many 
other good works. I certainly 


favor them. 


Study in Absentia 


QUESTION.—I want to work 
towards a doctorate degree, but can- 


not afford to take the time out of 
my superintendency, and I de net 
seem able to connect with a stand- 
ard university and pay the price. 
Can you tell me where I can get 
the help I need? I am interested 
in adult education, history, education 
and character training. 


Answer You have ask l an 


interesting question and one 


’ | 
which is quite pertinent these 


times, If vou cannot c 


Mnect 
with a standard college or uni- 
versity, you will do well not to 
make connections You may as 


well study under your own tui- 


tion and sometime go to some 
good school for a summer term 
and by reviewing get credit f 

what you have done; however, 
I believe you will do well to write 
your own state university and 
see what they can do for you 


there. Your university former], 


carried such opportunities 


Creedal Prejtrdice 

QUESTION.—I am informed pri- 
vately that I must not recommend 
teachers of a certain religious faith. 
If I fail to do the bidding, I am 
likely to lose my job. I seem to 
have a case of conflict between sel- 
fishness and conscience. Will you 
tell me what you think I should do? 


Answer—I think you should 
just forget the warning, if such 
it is. The forefathers came to 
this country for religious free- 
dom, and good citizenship de- 
mands our obedience to the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. You 
should be permitted to make up 
your staff of teachers with those 
who are the best qualified to be 
had. l 


teacher either for or against her 


would not employ a 


San Sal . 1.2 
faith. | would rather be guided 
by what is right. If yours is an 
average community it will back 


you up. 





This feature is meeting with a 
lively response. Many problems 
are coming to Dr. Thomas for 
solution. If your question is 
not answered in this issue be 
assured that attention will be 
given it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 
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Consider the Atypical Child 


By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M. 


Neuropsychiatrist, New York State 


Department of Education 
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j “1 
ca hild iust twentv-fii years 
ago Thanks to her prevision, 


sympathetic, tactful 


this 


iMitiative and 


and resourceful guidance 1!n 


new venture, the pioneer spade 


work was successfully performed. 


For vears Miss Farrell carried on 


this work almost alone. She be- 
came known as “ the handicapped 
children’s tutelary”—herself “a 
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D. A mental hygienist here discusses the handi- 
capped pupil and what may be done to give 


him his chance. 


grown-up, ungraded fairy.” 


New 


TOO 


now in the 


hool 


Chere are 
\ ork City <( 
} 


‘ 
DSVCNOIOPISLS, 


system 
and social 


ho 


teachers, 


workers with 11,000 children w 


do not fit imto the traditional 


mould of educational organiza- 


tion 
rhe value of the contribution 
of Miss Farrell's genius 1s not 
; ] } ‘ 
iO i Micasu4re SO 1) Lil 
help she gave t ose tortunate 
4, : ‘ : 
children who found refuge undet 
4 r hand She 
ner provecting cy and 
revealed the need of tmdividual 
In teac ng sucl CHiuaTen , 
} 4 S ot. sare ‘ 41 live 
sne paved the way to tile TCaliZa 
tion of psychology’s outstanding 
coniributiol i ¢ luc L1O —thi 
Importance ( CcOgT ie indi 
vidual differences of manv kinds 
; gc shea” 
n all children, and the correla 
tive obligation of shaping the 
1. 1 ame, 4 “anitalhize the 
s( OO] progran) tO capitalize thes 
ditierences, €@vé I SO-( ed 
' ; 1 
normal Miss ‘ S 
, , 
taught us ( are 
1 “ , 
ec alike in defic uf ie 
: | 
each must be treated as 
‘ os a ee eee 
peculiarly ndividual, ersonal 


problem. 
The 


il question 1 Vi irises: W hat 
is the magnituds significance 
of the problem « f the atypical 
child ? What are the factors 
entering into its genesis? How 


might we favorably modify the 


results of work with such chil 
dren? 

It has been said that there are 
three kinds of les: white lies, 


black lies, and statistics. Never- 


theless. when evaluated in the 
light of other pertinent factors, 
statistics serve a useful purpose 


in the process of evaluation, in 


shaping methodology, and _ in 


shifting emphasis with respect to 


aims and objectives. 


\t the 
national population of some 122,- 
child 


population of 45,000,000 which 


preset t timmy in oul 


000,000 people, we have a 


provides a school population of 


al proximately 31.000.000 whose 


ten-month educational cost each 


vear amounts to $2.500,000.,000 


The White 


(lInld Health and 


House Conference on 


Protection rm 


ports that although » 000,000, 


or seven-ninths of the total child 


population of the country, were 
1 4 ] ‘ . hh] }"? 

uInd to be reasonabD! normal 
and 1,500,000 were reported 


‘specially gifted.” about 


» oe 
2.650 
“4 . ; 


hat dicapy d to an extent 
and 


special attention 


The 


committee on 


special classes, headed by Dr 
Charles S. Berry, found the fol 
lowing defective classes of chil 
dren: 3,000,000 with impaired 
hearing, 18,000 — totally deaf, 
1.000.000 with defectiy eC) 
1,000,000 with weak maged 
hearts. 150,000 mentally tarded, 
500 000 ec ppled, 14.000 wholl 
blind. ar 90,000 partly ind 

| t extent were the needs 
of these children subserved? It 
was found that comparatively few 
handicapped children have the ad 


vantages of early discovery, treat- 
ment and tramimg, and that 
special education of all types is 
almost wholly confined to cities 


In many cities of 10,000 popula 


n or more no provision is made 


for the special education of these 


children, and no large city in 


the 


country 1s providing special 


education for all of its handi- 
need it. 
14.000 blina 


are 


who 
of the 
6,000 


capped children 


For example: 
children, 


only being 


educated in public or private 


schools, and of the 50.000 partly 
blind sight- 


who should be in 
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saving classes only one-tenth are 


enrolled in such classes. Less 
than 20,000 deaf children out of 
3,000,000 with impaired hearing 
in various degrees are enrolled in 
schools and classes for the deaf. 
Of the 1,000,000 children with de- 
fective speech between the ages 
of five and eighteen, only 60,000 
are receiving the remedial treat- 

Only 21,000 of 
cripples 


ment they need. 
the 100,000 
special attention are enrolled in 


needing 


institutions and schools. Although 
there are enrolled in elementary 
school grades 450,000 mentally 
retarded pupils, only 60,000 of 
these are enrolled in 


classes. 


special 

Mention should here be made 
of such organic handicaps as epi- 
lepsy and_ post-encephalitis so 
commonly encountered in chil- 
dren. We should also not over- 
look the not infrequent handicap 
of reading disabilities in view of 
its importance to general school 
advancement since reading is 
woven into most subjects. Thus 
its early recognition, unraveling 
of causes and treatment is of 
great importance. One of the 
several causes is “ word blind- 
ness” or inability to interpret 
words which can be seen although 


‘objects are readily recognized and 


named. Remedial teaching can 
usually effect gratifying results. 

Further evidence of the mag- 
nitude of the problem of the 


atypical child is shown in a 


‘recent study by Professor G. L. 


Hillebee,* which indicates that 11 
per cent. of the school population 
deviate so markedly as to make 
provision for their education 
necessary in special classes. Fur- 
thermore, his survey covering 
eighteen cities and three states 
revealed that 46 per cent. of the 


school population require re- 
medial treatment in regular 
classes because of deviations. 


Less than 40 per cent. of atypical 
children are being especially pro- 
vided for. Moreover, the White 
House Conference of 1930 de- 


*Hillébee, G. L. “A Square Deal 
for the Atypical Child.” School Exec- 
utives Magazine, Vol. 50, October, 
1930, ‘pp. T2-74. 
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clared that in early childhood 


about one-third of 


apparently 
normal children of self-sustain- 
ing families of average intelli- 
gence have behavior problems 
sufficiently marked to necessitate 
treatment. There are also a 
great many children handicapped 
by poor emotional endowment, 
temperamental equipment, inade- 
quate habit training in work, 
play, rest, sleep, and particularly 
in emotional, volitional and con- 
duct control, and socio-adaptive 
hehavior which lend an anti-social 
and asocial complexion to handi- 
conditions not 


capping socially 


malignant in themselves, 

We have also an all-too-large 
number of children handicapped 
by the effects of failure in school 
work largely due to those work- 
ing with the child 


recognize pupil 


failing to 
limitations = in 
abilities and to shape the school 
resources, or create them, to in- 
dividual needs, interests and apti- 
tudes. Forty-three per cent. of 
summer-school pupils who recently 
Wilkes-Barre city 


schools were academic failures— 


studied in 
victims of standardized  cur- 
ricula which were not shaped to 
the pupils’ individual needs; 39 
per cent. of failures were due to 
personality handicaps such as the 


withdrawing type, the yashful. 
defiant, rebellious, dependent, 
pampered, unpopular pupil, or 
through ridicule by schoolm: 
or because of dislike by teachers 

The factors entering into the 
causation of handicapped children 
are legion. Space does not per- 
mit me even to scratch the sur- 
face of this most important phase 
of the problem. We must obvi- 
ously engage ourselves in fur- 
thering our knowledge of causa- 
tion of disabilities since herein 
lies the logical approach to pre- 
vention, elimination or reduction 
to a minimum of unnecessary 
problems which interfere with the 
health, happiness, efficiency and 
social adaptation of individuals. 
Some of these atypical children 
are so hecause of poor hereditary 
endowment in physical, intellec- 
tual or emotional constitutions; 
others have acquired their dis- 
ability through disease processes, 
infection or accident; many, 
however, are handicapped because 
of poor habit training and ex- 
posure to unwelcome adult exam- 
ple in emotional behavior such as 
the exhibition of unnecessary 


fears, anxiety, worry, parental 
disharmony, as well as in poor 
ethical and moral standards of 


living. 





An Unnecessary Precaution 


By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent, Bessemer Township Schools, Ramsay, Michigan 


“Come Johnny, dear, and wash your hands, 


And run along to school now, 


Put on your coat and don’t forget 


Your pencil and your rule, now.’ 


“Aw, I do’ wanna wash my hands, 


N ob vy s gonna see, 


Ma; 


I'll keep "em underneath my desk, 


Er in my pockets, 


Gee, Ma!” 


“But, Sonny, don’t you want them clean 
So Miss DeMott will praise them?” 
“Huh, Miss DeMott’ll never see 


Cuz I don’t ever raise them.” 
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By LEONE OLDER 


Ramsay, Michigan 


HERE is 


doubt in 


no 
my mind that the name 
of Miss Carrie Mavis is written 


in large gilt letters at the head 
of St. Peter’s scroll; certainly she 
modern and feminine 


is the re- 


incarnation of Abou Ben Adhem 
and well deserving of the honor. 


But if she were to be rated by 


the same rules and_ standards 
that govern most school libra- 
rians I am very much afraid 
there would be more than one 


heavy black mark against her on 

the records. 

little 
the 

went 


the 
behind 


first in 
oft 
mathematics classroom that 
by the High School 
Library. 


I met her 


nook tucked 
name of 
Dark and dingy, and 
cluttered with mouldy volumes 
of history and outdated literature 
sets, the place seemed an appro- 
priate setting for the anachron- 
ism, the Godey Lady, who came 


to life at our entrance. She wore 


a colorless dress, the hem of 
which nearly covered her flat- 
heeled, high-laced shoes. Her 


collar, high as her skirt was long, 
was held rigidly under her chin 
by bone stays in the mode of the 
“gay ‘nineties.’ Her whiten- 
ing hair was combed pompadour 
high in 
Sut 


her gentle smile belied the severity 


with the pug pitched 


good Queen Mary fashion. 


of her costume, and her mild, 
light-colored eyes peered good 
naturedly through her substan- 


tial steel-rimmed spectacles. 
When the first 
Miss Mavis 


through her kingdom. 


amenities were 
conducted us 
The card 


over, 


catalog came first, a work of 
which she was immensely proud. 
She had worked one whole long 
summer on it. It was arranged 
as some sort of a subject index— 
all the books together 


under a marked “ His- 


history 


guide 
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The Last of Her Kind 


L'p-to-date librarians may smile 


tory,’’ all the plays, fiction, and 


so forth under similar heads 


Each book had one heading, and 


one only. There was no system 


of classification, for our hostess 
affirmed that she wanted her 
library to be arranged so that 
people could understand it. She 


thought the Dewey decimal sys- 
difficult, 
couldn’t understand it, 


tem was too even she 
that num- 
ber system of Dewey. 

Then we looked over the new 
books had 
from the publishers’ blurbs. 
Knute 


new 


selected 
The 

her 
She 


which she 


life of Rockne was 


prized biography. 
showed us wholesome books like 
stories for the 
Eleanor H. 
Mother and Sister books 


girls. said 


dog and pony 


boys, and Porter’s 
the 
Miss 


Mavis sadly, had suggested the 


for 


One person, 


Jalna books, but they had swear 


words in them, which, — she 
thought, were unsuitable for 


young minds. Just then we were 
interrupted by a history teacher 
who had been feverishly search- 
ing the catalog. 

“Miss Mavis,” said, “I 
can’t find the Knickerbocker his- 
tory of New York anywhere, and 


she 


I’m sure you must have it in the 
library.” 
‘i No.” 


blandly, “we don’t have any of 


smiled our librarian, 
Knickerbocker’s works in our col- 
lection.” 
Turning to us again she con- 
tinued: “I think we ought to be 
very careful what we put before 
the young people nowadays. 
That teacher brought in the New 
York Times picture section for 
the reading table. But I don't 
think children should the 


funnies.” 


read 


We inquired about her budget 


and how she got on with the 






this 
description of one member of their profession 
who differs from the 1933 model. 


over 


School Board 


"as ¢ 


“ You 


funny 


know,” 
she said, 


Now 


ever 


board 
I’ve asked and asked them 
last 
for a can of glue to 


since April—eight 
months ago 


paste our book pockets on with. 


I haven’t got that glue yet. They 
just won't give it to me. You 
see all those books?” pointing 


to a row of shining titles. “They 
came back from the bindery six 
but | 
paste 
with, so of 


weeks ago, haven’t any 


glue to their pockets in 


course I can't let 


them go out.” 
“ And,” 


ing to her subject, “ 


she continued, warm- 


it’s the same 


way with my notebook for book 
numbers. I need a new one. 
We've used every number in it, 


and, like the glue, I’ve asked the 


board and askKep the board to 


buy me a new one, and they don’t 
pay attention to order. 


Now 
books, but I’ve used up all the 


any my 


there are about ten new 


numbers. and so I can’t acces- 


go out 


until I get a new notebook, can 
* 


sion them or let them 


“People are so careless with their 
books, 
over her circulation troubles now. 
“ One teacher lost a book. About 


too.” She was worrying 


a year afterward she came in and 
that 
while it was charged to her she 


had 


said she just remembered 


loaned it to the principal, 


Mr. Kott. He left town shortly 
after and I don’t know how I'll 
ever get the book now. Sut | 


excused Miss Ross, and told her 
Mr. Kott was responsible for it, 
not she. But it makes it hard,” 
and the poor lady’s brow became 


puckered with worry lines. 


“And another teacher—I hope 
you won't think I am complain- 
ing about the teachers—they are 
rule, but— 


awfully nice as a 
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well—” We murmured sym- 
pathy which came from similar 
painful experiences with the race, 
and reassured she continued :— 

“One of the teachers wanted 
to take out five books at the 
same time. She was looking for 
pictures of Greek costumes. Well, 
I told her the rule was only one 
book could go out on a card. 
But Miss Dale insisted that she 


had to have all those books at 


once, and so I had to make her 
four extra borrowers’ cards. Just 
think, I had to make out four 
extra registration cards and four 
extra borrowers’ cards, each with 
her name on and a different 
number just so she could take 
out those five books.” She 
laughed with childlike simplicity. 


*1'll be seeing Lora Dale’s name 


now eyery time I turn around, 
went ]?” 

Glad of an excuse. we laughed 
also, and presently our interview 
ended. Poor dear Miss Mavis! 
God love her—as do her fellow 
men. But Shades of the Com- 
nuttee on the Certification of 
School Librarians, have mercy 
For she is the last of her kind 
In existence. 








How Much Freedom Has a Teacher? 


Second in a Series on ‘““‘THINGS HUMAN’”’ 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


E may assume that every 


conscientious teacher 


wishes to have the parents of 
her pupils think well of her. 
Then we might expect her to en- 
tertain a high regard for the folk 
ways of the school neighborhood 
The thing to do or not to do is 
more pronounced and universally 
established in small communities 
than in larger ones, and their 
violation is met with stronger 
disapproval. 

But some will say the teacher 
is a free individual to do as she 
pleases outside of school hours. 
Legally she is; morally she isn’t 
It is not the human thing for 
parents to separate the teacher- 
as-teacher from the _ teacher-as- 
person. She is a continuous per- 
sonality. 

What the teacher does out of 
school, with good conscience, so 
long as unknown by the patrons 
and pupils, may do no harm to 
her teaching influence. All else 
she does is different. She be- 
longs to the public and the par- 
ticular public which she serves. 
She can no more disregard the 
folk ways and conventions of that 
public, and play safe, than she 
can disregard the laws of gravity. 

In one community it may, for 
instance, be acceptable by practi- 
cally all parents for teachers, men 
ot women, to smoke, even on the 


school premises. In another 
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community it may offend some 
of the most influential parents 
of the neighborhood for a man 
teacher to be seen smoking in 
public. 

Though unfortunately [I am a 
smoker, I believe fewer youth 
would smoke if they never saw 
one of their teachers smoke—and 
there is a strong argument 
against smoking by growing chil- 


lren. 


In most communities there is 


much stronger prejudice against 


smoking by women than by men. 
No matter about the logic, the 
folk wavs so dictate. And when 


they do, the teacher who defies 


them loses to some degree the 


regard of the parents of her 
school community, and to that 
degree, her effectiveness as a 


teacher. 

Then there prevail all sorts of 
folk ways about modes of dress 
and social recreation. The saga- 
‘ious teacher studies these folk 
ways before she begins teaching 
it a community. Unless she can 
adapt herself to them while re- 
siding there she should not accept 
appointment at that place. 
Though she may have to make 
some personal sacrifice to adapt 
herself to the folk ways of the 
school neighborhood she, in doing 
so, will doubtless gain a _ vast 
deal of spiritual value. 


‘ 
e€ wise teachne sO W 

fully guard her remarks about 

" ~1 - - +1 ] 

uch matters in tne ciassroom, 

ivoidaing expression oO! pil ( n 


smoking, drinking, and the like, 
narticularly in their favor, since 
she might run counter to the 
notions and ideals of many of the 
children’s parents. What is more, 


expres el nraval f vich mat 
<pTress¢ approval Ot sucn mat- 


ers might inspire some of tl 
dmiring youth to v » smoke 
lrink, much to the distress of 
t parent sulting posssi! 
serious child-parent conflicts 
l 1tters I eng | 
olitics she had better guard he 
tongue with care. It is ve el] 
for her to describe, when occa- 
sion should arise, what various 
groups believe; but when she at- 
teimpts to give these points f 


view a relative ranking, to s 
her personal prejudices, she ex- 
ceeds discretion. 

\n occasional teacher of th« 
secial sciences seems to find en- 
jovment in shattering the idols 
of American thought and in 
ridiculing some items in the exist- 
ing form of our government. 
Granted that all or part of what 
she says is true, the relative em- 
phasis placed by her remarks for 
the youth who by nature is a 
non-conformist may establish a 
point of view which lacks bal- 
ance. For the teacher to be 
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cynical and iconoclastic is often 
very easy, since the average ado- 


Jescent student vigorously ap- 
plauds her seeming courage. It’s 
a cheap way to win transient 
popularity with pupils, but a 
foolish way, and at base, dis- 
honest. 

Akin to this proclivity of 


teachers is the one of criticizing 


the local school administration, 
even that of the building, or to 
speak disparagingly of other sub- 
jects or departments of the school. 
Such 


catches the imagination, feeds the 


criticism has news value. 
avid adolescent critic’s pride. 
the 


teacher, particularly in the junior 


Perhaps most useful 


and senior high school, is the one 


who having done his utmost in 


the 


all ills he 


faculty meetings to correct 


thinks his school has, 


stands thereafter loyally back of 


the program, and helps to make 


cach pupil feel every other sub- 
ject he pursues and every other 


teacher he studies with are 
highly worthy 
° 
We need to remember that 
youth naturally is over-critical. 


Young people never fail to do 
their bit at demolishing conven- 
tions and at castigating the status 


quo. They need no further en- 
couragement in this direction 
Instead, they need practice in 


discovering values in_ traditions 


which for centuries have proved 
useful to society. 
a) ae ee 


(Saving the Schools, 


Morrison 
Jeurnal of 
Administration and 
May, 1933): 


‘If teachers in 


Educational! 
Supervision, 
pursuit of 


what is called freedom of teach- 


ing demand and receive not only 


] 


liberty to teach established scien- 


1 


tific truths, as thev should, but 





also to cater to their own self- 
will and that of their pupils and 


students regarding the moral 
foundations of civilized existence, 
then we need not expect that 


such schools and higher institu- 
tions will longer retain the con- 
fidence of anybody save of those 


who do not care whether there 


is school and college or not 


“Teaching the truth is not 


liberty but an obligation. Teach- 
ing one’s pet idea about the social 
liberty but license. 


order is not 


No teacher has a right to use his 


classroom as a rostrum for the 
propagation of his own plans for 
management of 


His 
} 


belongs to the public. 


the world, 
classroom 
He is placed there to do his part 
in handing on civilization to the 
rising generation. He has a right 


to his own opinions, but if he 


audience for them he 


‘ ,** 
iall 


desires an 


shouid hire a 


A Christmas Assembly 


By LOUISE MILLINGER 
Minnequa School 
Pueblo, Colorado 


OUR 
December, in a 6-A class 


years ago, early in 


discussion on what we do at 
Christmas time, there began the 
unfolding of a project which later 
included the 
which has since been adopted as 


entire school, and 
a regular feature for the Christ- 
mas Assembly. 

Minnequa School is situated in 
the heart of the steel works dis- 
trict in Pueblo, and the majority 
of its pupils are of foreign par- 
entage. Twenty-nine nationalities 
are represented. Many old-coun- 
try customs are still observed in 


the homes, and it was this fact 


which formed the basis for the 
project, and colored to a great 
extent the 
sulted in 


bly. 


The boys and girls told what 


activities which re- 


the Christmas Assem- 


they did in their homes at Christ- 
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A wealth of material for enriching the 
thoughts and experiences of pupils may be 
near at hand—as this teacher discovered. 


The 


and so 


mas time. reports were so 
that 


questions arose as to the Christ- 


varied interesting 
mas customs of other nations of 


the world. Soon other classes 
began to take up the discussion. 
Then the library was asked to 
assist in supplying more informa- 
tion and in verifying reports from 
the Many interesting 
stories and articles were read and 


told. 


homes. 


° 
Almost before we knew it the 
full 
other departments in the school 
The 
music department was working on 
and it 


project was in swing, and 


entered enthusiastically. 


carols, 


the 


Christmas was 


teaching carols and 
the nations 


Stories of the carols and victrola 


soon 


hymns of various 


music also played their part here. 


It was discovered that danc- 


ing played a very important part 
in the celebration of most holi- 
days, and especially at Christmas 
This is particularly true in 
the Balkan countries. The physi- 
cal education department contrib- 
uted by teaching the folk dances 
of countries under discussion. 


time. 


In the home-room, written and 
And 


as the project neared completion 


oral reports were prepared. 


the art department directed the 


drawing of costumes, and pre- 


sented pictures. Even the kinder- 
garten plaved its part by loaning 
and ani- 


as repre- 


a manger figures and 
mals for the “ Presipio ” 
sented in Christmas in Italy. 

In the auditorium, reports from 
the findings dis- 


various were 


cussed. Scenes from the reports 
were dramatized. and as a result 
each class chose one country to 


study intensively, and to present 
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at the Christmas Assembly. It 
was found necessary to work out 
different scenes and incidents in 
the observance of the country 
chosen, and then to select for the 
Assembly the incident 
seemed best adapted to dramatiza- 
tion. 

Comparisons were made, and 
it was found that the observance 


which 


of Christmas is much the same 
in all of the Balkan countries, but 
even though this great similarity 
exists, each country has its own 
wealth of legend, 
beautiful customs. 
Each 


song and 


class discussed customs 
in several countries before choos- 
ing the one to study intensively. 
In 5-A there were several Italians 
who brought 


glowing accounts 


from home, and it was _ this 
which influenced the class to 
choose Italy to present. The 
scene presented was _ preparing 


the “ Presipio.” 

° 
On Christmas eve the children 
write loving notes to father and 
mother thanking them for their 
care and love and all they have 
done for them. The notes are 
hidden under the dishes, under 
the tablecloth, and 
room. Mother and 
very 


about the 
father are 
always surprised to find 
them, and they read them with a 
great deal of joy. After the read- 
ing of the notes the father brings 
out the large box which contains 
the family treasures, the animals 
and small figures with which they 
make the “ Presipio” or “ Story 
of the Birth of Jesus.” If the 
home is a rich one, the “ Pre- 
sipio” is large and costly. But 
no matter how poor, every home 
All the mem- 
bers of the family take part in 
arranging the figures and animals, 
and when all is done, a candle is 
lighted, and they all 
prayer. Later the 
to midnight mass. 
Other countries chosen by other 
classes to be worked out in a 
similar way were: Austria, Jugo- 
Slavia, Germany, England, Hol- 
land, Mexico, and of 


has its * Presipio.” 


kneel in 
family goes 


course 
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America. These were given at 
the Christmas Assembly. 
This 


peated, with variations and im- 


program has been re- 
provements, for three consecutive 
years, and each time the boys and 
girls enter into it with enthusiasm 
and anticipation. Parts in the 
scenes are assigned as nearly as 
possible to children of the nation- 
ality represented, but it is always 
considered a great privilege for 
any one to be allowed to partici- 
pate. We always feel, however, 
that the entire school has a part 
in the program, for the audience 
always sings, between scenes, the 
carols or hymns of the country 
which has just been represented. 


There is always a very ex- 


pressive hush when the Italian 
children kneel before the “ Pre- 
sipio ”; when the Russian “Ikon” 
receives homage; and when the 
Austria. 
Holland 


Christmas tree, our own Ameri- 


candles are lighted in 


Dancing around the 
can Santa Claus, and a holiday 


game of Mexico, are always 
greeted with peels of laughter. 
The lighting of the three candles 
as in Austria, greeting the first 
Christmas morning caller, by 
throwing over him straw which 
covers the floor as done in Jugo- 
Slavia, and the bringing in of the 


sadniak ” log, as formerly done 


in Serbia, have been favorite 
scenes from the very beginning. 
These countries are generously 


represented in our school, and 
since so much of the information 
and most of the costumes come 
from the homes, both are particu- 


larly authentic. 


In the character education and 
citizenship building we lay par- 
ticular stress, at this time, upon a 
Code for 


Youth, printed by Collier’s, and 


section of the Moral 


forms the text for 
“ Studies in Conduct.” 


which 
The sec- 
tion reads as follows :— 

“Tf I want to be a happy, use- 
ful citizen, I must have Charity. 


I must love God who created not 
only this earth, but also all men 
of all races, nations, and creeds, 


who are my brothers. I 


must 
love my parents, my home, my 
neighbors, my country, and be 
loyal to all these.” And when 
the question arises, Who is my 
neighbor? some one always re- 
members the story of The Good 
Samaritan. 

The term, world-family, which 
means peace, harmony and under- 
standing among the nations of 
the world, becomes tangible, real 
and understandable. Tolerance, 
sympathy, understanding, respect 
for the rights and opinions of 
others, courtesy, helpfulness and 
love of country, are no longer 
words known as American ideals. 
workable 


They are usable and 


character builders which every 
one may employ. 

Ralph, a big boy, who didn’t 
pass because of lack of applica- 
tion and a tendency to interferé 
too much with his neighbors, took 
the part of the Italian father for 
two successive years. He dis- 
covered that he really could do 
something very beautiful, and 
give a great deal of pleasure by 
applying himself in the right way. 
Because he had seen his father 
prepare the “ Presipio” in _ his 
own home, he was able to do this 
better than any one else. 


Surely, all of these things, 
taken together, foster broad- 
minded thinking, and lay the 


foundation for world-mindedness. 


Each nation has something big 
and splendid to give to the world. 
“ All are each oie. 


Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


needed by 


The boys and girls of today will 
be the men and women of to- 
morrow. Thinking along these 
lines now, is but paving the way 
for world peace. 

The Christmas Assembly at 
Minnequa ends with the song 
“Joy to the World,” and at the 
very last all the boys and girls 
stand and 


repeat together the 


beautiful Christmas message of 
old, “ Peace on Earth, goodwill 


to men!” 
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By J. ASBURY PITMAN 


President, State Teachers College 
Salem, Massachusetts 


HE Normal School at 
Lausanne is the largest 
and is said to be the best in 


Switzerland. 
The building is substantial and 
The 


from an 


well planned. furniture is 


crude and American 


standpoint rather unsatisfactory. 


The wood is the characteristic 
white spruce of the country, and 
but 


thoroughly white. 


is unfinished scrubbed until 
The desks and 
seats are double, and only the 
tops of the desks are adjustable. 


The 


small museum occupies a prom- 


equipment is meagre. <A 


inent place, but seems to be of 


little practical value. The building 


houses the training school of eight 
classes, as in our own school. 


The men and women students in 


the normal school are taught 
separately, but the children in the 
training school are taught in 
common, regardless of sex. 

The building has a most beauti- 
ful location on the top of one of 
the highest hills of Lausanne, and 
overlooking one of the finest old 


Lake 


Leman (Geneva), and the French 


cathedrals of Switzerland, 


Alps beyond. The University is 
near by, on a lower level. 

Both the director and the mem- 
bers of the faculty have been 
thoroughly trained according to 
the standards of the country, but 
the work is largely academic both 
in matter and method. Each 
teaching exercise by a student in 
the training school is preceded by 
a sort of “ preparatory lecture ” 
full 


opportunity for questions or dis- 


occupying a hour, with no 


cussion. I witnessed such a lec- 
Not a 


single word was spoken except 


ture to a group of men. 
by the professor of theory until 
he was reminded by one of the 
that 
Apparently 


the hour 


this 


students was up. 


announcement 


was hailed with general satisfac- 
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Glimpses of European Schools 






" =~ SWITZERLAND—Concluded 


tion by both instructor and stu- 
dents. 
Often a 


is given in the training school be- 


demonstration lesson 
fore the students are allowed to 
that 
sort of 


try their hand. 1 inferred 


there is much of this 


teaching in the elementary school 
by members of the faculty of the 
I saw something 


normal school. 


of this kind of work, but there, 


too, there seemed to be no op 


portunity for discussion. In a 


word, academic knowledge and 


indoctrination in method seemed 
to be the underlying philosophy 
of this 


had been highly recommended by 


school. The institution 
Professor Bovet, who assured me 
that the work that | 
there was typical of all Switzer- 
the land of 
Pestalozzi, what | 


would see 
land. In Rousseau 
and saw was 
disappointing. 

The salaries of the teachers in 
the training school are the same 
as those in corresponding grades 
in the other elementary schgols in 
the city. As in Geneva, the sala- 
ries are low, with an increment, 
which 1s small, every two years. 
The 
that is greater by a single incre- 
that of the 
His maximum 
salary, which he has not yet at- 
$3,000. Men 
substantially than 


director receives a_ salary 


ment than highest 


salaried man. 
tained, is about 
receive more 
women for the same amount and 
work. It 


grade of should be 


said, however, that the cost of 
living is materially less than in 
America. It may also be added 
that the luxuries of the teacher 


in Switzerland are few and sim- 
ple. 


An 


eppears 


engraving of Pestalozzi 


upon a recent issue of 


twenty-frane notes. A banker in 


Lausanne told me that. at one of 


the revues, it was accounted for 


in this wav: Being a teacher, he 


had little or no money during his 
felt 
that it was appropriate to give 
the 


lifetime, so the Government 


him benefit of a moderate 


amount now that he was dead. 


The school buildings for both 


the elementary grades and the 
high schools (which are called 
colleges if of the senor high 
school grade) are substantially 


built, usually of limestone much 
like 


They are 


our own Indiana limestone. 


architecturally, 


good 


and they seem to be very well 


equipped 
The 


ably longer than ours in 


school hours are consider 


America, 


often beginning at eight and con 


tinuing until four o'clock, with 


an intermission of but an hour 


at noon, in the secondary schools 


and the normal schools 


In Switzerland there are 
twenty-five cantons, or states, and 


schox y} All 


are under government control, so 


each has a normal 
that, although there is reasonable 
methods of instruc- 
fact, 


standardized. 


freedom in 


tion, they are, in rather 
thoroughly 
The 


served 


teachers, as I have ob- 
interested in 


take 


pride in their profession, but in- 


them, are 


their work and seem to 
adequate salaries make it impos- 
sible for them to grow in service 
through systematic professional 
work during vacations. 

Switzer- 


Higher education in 


land is not neglected. Rather the 
universities in the principal cities 
are well housed, and the material 


equipment is good. Apparently 
their professors are well pre- 
pared. Higher commercial edu- 


cation is popular and adequately 
supported, their agricultural col- 
leges, too, are popular and are 
doubtless an important factor in 
9 country in which agriculture is 
of serious 


carried on in the face 


obstacles. 
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EDITORIALS 





If Not Education, What? 


IF TEEN years have passed since that unfor- 

gettable Armistice Day when a_ war-torn 

world laid down its weapons and joyously hailed 
the dawning of a new and wiser epoch. 

The interval of a decade and a half has brought 
no single evidence that efforts to spread enlighten- 
ment or jtstice or moral character can safely be 
relaxed. 

‘American Education Weck” is fittingly linked 
with each recurring anniversary of Armistice Day 
ittingly, too, this week of reatfirmed allegiance to 
intelligence and the educational task, is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, the United 
States Ofhee cf Education and the American 
Legicn. The present observance is centred about 
the theme of “ Meeting the Emergency in Educa- 
tion.” 

We who are engaged in education are somewhat 
embarrassed at having to urge support of that 
from which we draw a livelihood. We have not 
ordinarily hed to sell our product to the public. 
Even now, the public comes in larger throngs than 
ever to demand it. Yet at the same time there is 
a serious shrinkage of financial support and, in 
certain cases, of that confidence which is so essen- 
tial to the attainment of the highest good. 

The success of “ American Education Week” 
this year will depend much upon the co-operation 
of parents and far-sighted citizens who may help 
to uphold the ideal of an educated people equipped 
to exercise its freedom in ways that make for 
individual and collective happiness. 


Alcohol’s Return 
HEN prohibition is repealed, as it seems 
likely to be in a short time, alcoholic 
liquor will again come under regulation by the 
states. But part of the problem will be left to 
be solved through education. 

The case for temperance is stronger today than 
it was when prohibition first became the law of 
the land. Machinery is faster and more destruc- 
tive. Community life has grown more complex 
in every way. Ciear heads are demanded. 

Society has fooled around with this fire-water 
long enongh. The time is ripe for scientific 
knowledge and scientific handling of what is so 
clearly a matter of both personal health and social! 
well-being. 
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Education must shoulder this additional task of 
instructing boys and girls about liquor. It will be 
a great advantage, educationally, if the subject 
matter and treatment are determined by the 
schools and by social and hygienic investigators 


rather than by outside agencies 


Education Should Be Life 


LL LIFE is education. From the _ begin- 
rn ning to the end, we are seated at the 


feet of expe rience. 

Education should not be a respite from experi- 
ence: a place of retirement from the realities of 
life. Education should be replete with intensified 
Education should be filled with life 

Life as it comes to us out of school is rapid 
tumultuous, ill assorted and confusing. Life as 
comes to us in school or college should be regu- 
lated with reference to our ability to grasp its 
meanings. ‘lhe educational process should give 
us time to think. It should give us experience in 
thinking. Thus it should fit us to analyze and 
appraise the facts of life which are subsequently 
forced upon us in overwhelming multitude. 

EaGucation which deals with life and is lite 
will thus be both practical and cultural. The prac- 
tical perscn has experience of life. The cultured 
person understands life. An educated person will 
have experience and understanding, blended into a 
character which is individually balanced and 
socially fruitful. 

Je 


Abuse of Co-operation 


NE hindrance to co-operation and one reason 

why the word “ co-operate” has acquired 

an unpleasant connotation, lies in the fact that he 

who asks you to co-operate usually wants only to 

have you do in his particular way some particular 

thing he wants done and cannot d> without your 
help. 

True ce-eperation implies a leadership that 1s 
both even-m'nded and unselfish. The goal must 
be worth attaining and the benefits must be shared 
in just preportions by all who help attain it. 

The schools which are known by their com- 
munity to be co-operating effectually for the 
common good need have little fear that the com- 
munity will fail to do its part in supporting the 

} ] 


schools, even though that part involve great sacri- 


. 
ice. 
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FRANK IRVING 


noted school architect of 


vy on the 


COOPER, 


Boston. 


died sudden! morning of 
was about to 


office. Mr. 


October 25, as he 
leave his home for the 
Cooper was a popular figure at 
gatherings of schoolmen He 
knew the secret of 
lly, economically 


did 


make school life pleasant, and en 


building dur- 
and 


much to 


ablv, artistica 
purposefully. He 
deared himself to many friends 


His monuments are many 


7 
MRS 
LEWIS, 


tendent of sc 


INEZ 
popular 
| 


TOHNSTON 
state 
100ls of (olorad . 


is justifving the public senti 


which accorded her the top vote 


of all officers in last election 
She believes the function of the 
chief educational officer ot a 
state is not to collect and can 


educational data, but to head up 
a great promotion enterprise. 


Mrs. ad- 


ministration outstanding among 


now she is 


Lewis is making her 


the states. Just 
studying the problems of adult 


educational centres and the em- 


ployment of needy teachers. 


ERNEST C. WITHAM, of 
the education department at Rut- 
gers University, has long been a 
friendly subscriber and occasional 
the 
He has a penchant 


contributor to Journal of 


Education. 
author of 


for tests and is some 


forty different tests, some of 
them well known and_ widely 
used. He was born in 


Maine: 
that 


search at Wilmington, Delaware, 


began his teaching in 


state: was director of re- 


for eight years, and has been at 
Rutgers since 1929 
° 

IRL 


ably 


H. DULEBOHN, agree- 


known to readers 


stories of his 


our 
through verse and 
authorship, is superintendent of 


Bessemer tow nship, Michigan. 


His parents were teachers before 
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PERSONALITIES 


him. He is a native of Kansas, 


and began his teaching there. He 
has been in his present position 
in the iron and lumber region of 


upper Michigan for the past eight 


vears, giving vigor and leader- 
ship to the local schools and 
‘ommmunity He has installed art, 
music, domestic science, and 


manual training departments, 


~ 


school libraries and ithletics, and 


he h; setablicl 1 hyo ‘ ‘hing 
it€ las «estabDlsned nig reaci My 
~ . In ctace sdard 
and scholasti standaras 

o 


WILLIAM } 


has served New \ rk City as 
superintendent for nine busy and 
re sponsible vears, 1s “ automati 
cally” retired by the Board of 
I-ducation, which fixes his age at 
seventy, when it really is on 
year less, according to “ Who's 
Whe.” Dr. O'Shea refuses to 
quarrel over a skipped birthday 


\ thousand schools will await 


with keen interest the naming of 


their new head—some one worth 
$20,000 a year at the biggest ad- 
ministrative job offered by any city 
in the United States. The retir- 
ing executive will be remembered 
for his breadth and tairness, and, 
in general, his successful hand- 
ling of a highly complex assign- 


ment. 








Winshipisms 





“Never forget that money 
never measures success.” 
° 


“It is foolhardy to fool with 
the spirit of progress.” 
+ 
“Loyalty is indispensable to 
success.” 
+ 
“Scalps seem to be the only 
trophies that some men appre- 
ciate.” 


° 
“Praise effort more, speed 
less.” 
° 


“You can never learn to hit 
anything without trying to hit 
something.” 











HENRY I 


presides 


SULLIVAN, who 
over the SCNOOILS of 


Marietta, Ohio, stands high with 


his fellow schoolmen and his 
fellow townsmen also He has 


occupied various high offices im 


western and eastern Oblbto 


asst 


clations, and is on the directing 


} ‘ — 
wards ot several orgamzations 


n his own community, besides 
Lemg a tormer president of 
Notary in two cites He was 


\W ert fo 


superintendent at Van 


nudway 


' 
1Wou 


mine vears and ts 
of that number of vears at Mari 
tta, with four irs or to g 
und his p contract 
. 
FLOYD G. BETTS is th 
alert superintendent at Whartor 


Texas. He was a four-letter man 
in major athletic sports in col 
lege Saw reali war 
musical and 


find 


front; has organiz 


ing urges which expression 


in prize-winning school bands; is 
active in civic movements galore ; 
meanwhile 


and works earnestly 


to make schools more effective 


When not otherwise engaged he 


studies for a Ph.D. or plays 
golf “for exercise ’’—admitting 
that he gets plenty between 
holes. 

. 


CARLSON, 
Ari- 
zona, is one of the live wires of 
Southwest. He is 


JOSEPH x 


superintendent at Douglas, 


the active in 


administration, in athletic miat- 


ters and in civic affairs of all 
good sorts. His fourteen years 


at Douglas were interrupted with 
two years of war work. He was 
for four years president of the 
\thletic 


\rizona Association, an 


equal time president of the 
Southern Arizona High School 
Principals Association, and two 
vears headed the Arizona Ad- 
ministrators’ organization. Born 


Idaho, 


Arizona, he has 


in Spokane, at home in 
and educating in 
five 


studied at wniversities in 


states 
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Fess IN €WS OF THE SCHOOL WORLD 








President Roosevelt Urges 


Higher Quality of Teaching 


ERTAIN sentences 

fell the air from 

the lips of President Roosevelt, 
the evening of October 13, struck 
the ears of school people with 


which 
upon 


stunning force. Could they be- 
lieve what they seemed to hear: 
that 
called qualified 
that the 
needs to 
Mature 


there are too many “ so- 


teachers”? and 
quality of education 
be “infinitely better ”? 


afterthought may have 
softened the implications of what 
at first appeared to be a drastic 
criticism of the American system 
of instruction. But 


tions of the President’s remarks 


reverbera- 


are still rumbling, and replies are 
being of 


course, a widespread feeling that 


launched. There is, 


the existing educational crisis 
made it the wrong time to 


“pounce upon” the schools. 


Here is what the President 
said :— 

“We have today, for example, a 
large surplus of so-called qualified 


teachers—men and women who even if 
we had full prosperity would and prob- 
ably should be unable to find work in 
the field of education. 

“Even today we are turning out too 
many new teachers each year. That is 
just as much an economic waste as 
building steel rail plants, far beyond the 
capacity of railroads to use steel rails. 

“It goes without saying that we 
should have enough teachers and not a 
large excess supply. It goes also with- 
out saying that the quality of our 
teaching in almost every state of which 
I have knowledge can be definitely and 
distinctly raised. 

“The main point is that we need to 
make infinitely better the average edu- 
cation which the average child now re- 
ceives, and that, through this education, 
we will instill into the coming genera- 
tion a realization of the part that the 
coming generation must play in work- 
ing out what you have called ‘this crisis 
in history.’ 

“The crisis can be met, but not in a 
day or a year, and education is a vital 
factor in the meeting of it.” 


The following Sunday night, a 
the 
Flor- 


ence’s Hale’s national hookup, in 


semi-official spokesman for 


teachers was heard on Dr. 
the person of William T. Foster, 
noted economist, who declared in 
that the NRA 
education is the forgotten cause, 
the 


average 


substance under 


teachers 
that the 


and are forgotten 


class; wage of 


teachers in more than half the 
states is $7.70 a week, or less 
than General Johnson will allow 
a plumber’s helper or a dish- 
washer to be hired for: that 
while Chicago teachers are owed 


$16,000,000 the federal govern- 


ment recently supplied Chicago 


with $9,000,000 for cleaning out 


the Chicago River; and _ that 
teachers are doing their part 
under the Blue Eagle, but the 


Blue Eagle is not doing its part 


for teachers. 





Report Cards Abandoned 


By Newton Public Schools 


O longer will the proud 
mother of the bright 

child have the gratification of 
gloating over the dull child’s 


mother, through comparison of 


report cards—if Superintendent 
John Lund of Newton has any- 
And 


has already spoken tu the schools 


thing to say about it. he 
of that Massachusetts city. Other 
places will watch with keen inter- 
est the result of this experiment. 

Percentages, letters, grades, and 
all forms of public comparison of 
the of bad 


under 


work 


good and 


scholars will be forbidden 
the plan, which is to be tried in 
and 


all elementary junior high 


schools. Senior high school stu- 
dents will continue to be marked 
and graded for the present. 

the result oi a 
study hy a committee of teachers 


Mr. 
Landry, 


The plan is 


and principals, assisted 
Lund Herbert A. 
new director of the guidance and 
of the New- 


by 
and 


research department 
ton schools. 
Reasons advanced for its adop- 
tion were :— 
1. Marks 
child. 


are unfair to the 


2. They foster unhealthy com- 


petition. 
3. Marks do 


any important knowledge of 


not give parents 


their children. 
Experiments with the- plan 
have been conducted for the past 


two years in the first, second, and 
third grades, with satisfaction to 
teachers, parents, and pupils. 


4 


\s a substitute for 


the 


report 


cards, teachers will send 


semi-annual notes to ihe parents, 


in which each child will be dis- 


cussed privately and individually. 
His positive as well as his nega- 
tive qualities will be mentioned. 


His standing in the schoolreom 


will be a_ secret between his 
teachers, his parents and himself. 

When circumstances require 
more frequent reports, consulta- 
tions may be arranged between 
teachers and parents. 


Instead of grading examination 
pay daily q 


letters or percentages, the 


ers or with 


wizzes 
teachers 
have been instructed to mark 
errors clearly with positive and 


specific comments. 
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Jobless Graduates Present 
Menacing Social Problem 


UR 


have finished their school- 


young people who 
ing and are ready for work, but 
have found no work to do, are 
mind. 
Attention should be paid to pro- 


in a precarious state of 


viding jobs or further schooling 


for these victims of a situation 


they, least of any group, were 


responsible for creating. 


The attitude of the 


ment toward these armies of dis- 


govern- 


illusioned graduates is wrong 


according to Colonel H. Edmond 


Bullis, executive officer of the 
National Committee for Mental 
H vgiene. 

No effort has been made to 


alleviate their “ dangerously stag- 


nant” condition, he said, and the 
result has been a state of unrest 
that may well lead to “ serious 
mental disorders,’ such as fol- 
lowed the World War. 

For this condition Colonel Bul- 
lis was inclined tv blame the 
universities themselves in part. 


He pointed out that many fail to 
equip their graduates for leisure, 
or for a state of affairs in which, 
thrown upon their own resources, 
they may be compelled to create 
their own activities. There is 
also a tendency among univer- 
authorities to gloss 


sity over 


present conditions and to carry 


on the “pretense” that jobs are 
waiting for men of training and 


ability, Colonel Bullis declared. 


In 1933 alone, 1,500,000 gradu- 


ates were turned out, of whom 
enly about 15 per cent. have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining jobs, probably 
in most cases through the influ- 
ence of relatives, he said, point- 
ing out that it is difficult to get 
reliable statistics from graduates, 
as they “seem to be evasive.” 
This 
sentment 
that about is a 


psychological factor that may lead 


sense of guilt and of re- 


toward a social order 


has brought it 
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to serious social consequences, he 


declared, adding :— 


“ While no one knows the solu- 
tion of the problem, it might be 
hack 


tarms 


well to encourage a trend 


to small communities and 


where living conditions and the 


chances of earning an honorable 


livelihood appear to be better.” 





Some Conservation Camps 


Encourage 


OMETHING of the 
opportunity 


ereal 
educational 
represented by the Citizens’ Con- 


ervation Corps is apparently 


recognized by the authorities in 
charge. 

The young men in the Civilian 
some in- 


Conservation Corps in 


stances are learning to play for 


the first time and in thousands of 


cases youngsters whose educa- 
tional opportunities have been 
meagre in the past are cash- 


ing in on a chance to obtain an 


education. 

A case in pomt is found in 
the instructions sent out to dis- 
trict commanders by Major 
General Dennis E. Nolan, com- 
manding officer of the Second 
Corps Area, whose headquarters 
are at Governors Island, New 
York. 

These provide that the men 
shall be informed on forestation 


and similar studies pertaining to 
the work to be accomplished in 
the field; that 
voted to teaching each individual 
the 


some time be de- 
requirements of citizenship, 
impressing on him the vital factor 
making 


of nationalism and in 


sure that he is thoroughly in- 


formed in regard to his govern- 
ment and its operation. They 
provide for non-compulsory gen- 
eral and vocational teaching in 
accordance with army regulations 
that the 


teaching program be limited to 


and further provide 


six hours a week in deference to 
the hard working day. 
The educational 


work is seen 


Men to Study 


he 


educational need to be met by the 


in four main phases first 


individual camps was the funda- 


mental one of illiteracy How- 


ever, illiteracy is not EXCeSsive ° 
some camps report none, others 
verv few 

The second form of education 


is that of having the men in each 


camp learn specialized tasks im 


order that outside labor will not 


have to be engaged 


. third type of education 


found in almost every camp is 


forestry instruction, designed to 
supplement and lend background 


to the practical work the men do 


in the forests. 

Lastly, a desire for education 
of a broader nature is in many 
instances evidenced among the 
men. Some of the camps have 


scheduled regular classes in sub- 
jects ranging from simple English 
These 


io higher mathematics 


classes are carried out through 
instruction by the officers or such 
men in the camps as are qualified 
by previous training to teach, and 
through the use of the facilities 
of local 


Local 


various parts of the country are 


sch “ yIs. 


education authorities in 


co-operating in making smstruc- 
tion possible 
Communities, too, evince a 


strong interest in‘the educational 
welfare of the Civilian Conserva- 
local 
and 


other business men have come to 


tion Corps. Frequently 


lawvers, bankers, ministers 


the camps to speak. 
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ASKS SCHOOLS TO 
HOLD ESSENTIALS 


Dr. Pillsbury Urges Parents 
and Teachers to Keep “Frills” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.— A defence of 
what he called “the cultural essentials 
of education,” but what some politi- 
cians have attacked as “frills,” coupled 
with an appeal to parents and teachers 
to fight for their retention in the 
school system, marked an address by 
Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, president 
of the State Teachers Association, be- 
fore the State Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Recognizing the viewpoint of the 
taxpayer who demands, “cut out the 
frills,” Dr. Pillsbury insisted that it is 
based on a mistaken understanding 
which can be corrected. 

“It is quite true,” he said, “that we 
have many things in our schools today 
which we did not have when the adult 
of today went to school. But it is 
just as true that we have many things 
in life today which did not exist thirty 
years ago, and that we cannot do a 
good job in preparing children for life 
unless we prepare them for the life 
they will enter. The average adult 
who criticizes our policy does not take 
that into account. 

“The fact of the matter is that the 
school has largely been substituted for 
the home as an agency for health 
training and vocational training and 
character training. It did not want the 
job, nor seek it, but it had to take it 
on because these things are essential 
to society and the school is an agency 
which society can depend upon to do 
them.” 


“Only” Child Superior 
Says Education Professor 
CHICAGO. — A prevailing belief 
that the “only” child is inferior is false, 
according to a study of 153 of them 
made by Paul A. Witty, professor of 
education at Northwestern University. 
They actually are superior mentally, 
physically and socially to average 
children, he says. Their undeserved 
reputation came from the fact that 
their scarcity rendered them conspic- 
uous so that an inferior “only” child 
was pointed out as an example of them 
all. Against an average intelligence 
rating on 100 “non-only” children, the 
“only” boys scored 108.6 and the girls 
107. Language development of these 
only children, like their mental abili- 
ties, was ahead of the average. “Physi- 
cally, the only children are slightly 
superior to other children,” he said. 


Steals to Finish Studies 
In Jail Cooking School 

NEW YORK.—George Haeber, a 
resident of the Bowery, who recently 
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served five months for stealing a 
package from the top of a letter box, 
appeared again in the office of Isaac 
Gutman, Assistant United States At- 
torney. With him was Postoffice In- 
spector D. P. Looney, who had arrested 
him earlier in the day as he was about 
to remove another package from a 
box. Mr. Gutman asked the prisoner 
what sentence he expected to receive 
this time. Haeber explained that he 
had studied cooking and baking at the 
Federal House of Detention. “I liked 
them,” he said. “Send me back for 
nine more months and I'll complete my 
education.” Later in the day Judge T. 


Blake Kennedy imposed the requested 


sentence and Hacher returned for a 

post-graduate cours« 

Standard Test Proposed 

For U. S. Public Schools 
WASHINGTON. Lo ypperative or 


state-wide tests are now given in eigh- 
teen states, in addition to six national 
independent testing services such as 
the College Board of examinations, it 
was pointed out by Dr. David Segel, of 
the Federal Office of Education. Dr. 
Segel, specialist in tests and measure- 
ments, has just published a pamphlet 
entitled “National and State Co-opera- 
tive High School Testing Programs,” 
which is being distributed by his office. 
“Through co-operative tests,” Dr. Se- 
gel said, “the work of the individual 
student in one school can be compared 
with the work of the students in all 
schools. This intimate 
tends to bring about a better under- 


comparison 


standing of the achievement and ability 
of the pupils in a given area.” One 
suggestion in particular which he ad- 
vances is that test programs through 
the nation be equated “so that students 
transferring from one _ geographical 
area to another during their high 
school career would continue to have 
the benefit of wise counseling and 
direction.” 


Montreal University 
May Have to Close 
MONTREAL.—Montreal University 
will close its doors on December ! 
unless the Provincial Government 
makes necessary provisions for an an- 
nual $200,000 grant, it was announced 
by university officials. A delegation 
which visited Premier L. A. Tasche- 
reau declared that the university was 


in grave difficulties in the financing of 
current expenses. This vear’s antici- 
pated deficit is to be about $193,000, 
according to figures submitted to tne 
Premier. Back salaries are due pro- 
fessors for several months. The Prime 
Minister promised to place the request 
before the Cabinet Council. He pointed 
out, however, that an additional sub- 
sidy could only be granted at the next 
session of the Legislature. 


PRAIRIE SCHOOLS 
SWEPT BY ECONOMY 


Low Crop Prices and Economy 
Axe Bring Reductions 


LINCOLN, Neb.—Low crop 1 
and the economy axe have dealt 
stunning blow to the ecne-room rut 
schoolhouse in mid-\West prairie 

Salaries have been slashed until hun- 
dreds of rural teachers now draw les 
than $40 a month for a term of nin 
months or less, and few are tl 
room schools where the pay approach 
$100 a month this year 

In Nebraska's rural schools the 
age pay is down nearly 


The financial condition of farmers 


has delayed and reduced tax 
until many schools use registered 
rants which teachers « cash onl 


a discount 


Some districts have sh irtened the 
terms by a montl r two, some 
not be able t per nore tha 
third o this i ind 1 Tew 
closed entirely for lack of funds 
Large rural schools also have fe 
the pnch. In most cases they hav 


met the challenge equally sev 
salary slashing, by eliminating teachers 
and by registering warrants in attempts 


to continue school until taxes are pai 


Teachers Win Battle 
Over 2 1-2 Per Cent. Cut 
WINDSOR, Nova Scotia Teachers 
of Windsor Academy have won thei 
salary battle. The school board _has 
decided to restore the 2% per cent 
cut that caused the teachers to refus« 
their September checks. The cut was 
decided upon last May, and the teachers 
flatly rejected the checks on the ground 
they had not been “officially notified.” 
The board’s recent action placed them 
on the salary basis called for in their 
contracts. 


Psychology “Simplified” 
Through Mathematics 
WASHINGTON Mathematics 
coming to the aid of psychology, sug- 
gests. a new method of approach to the 
analysis of the baffling complexity 
the human personality. Multiple factor 
analysis, correlation coefficients, tetrad 
differences, tetrachoric coefficients, in- 
dex of specificity, orthogonal axes 
these are terms that may seem to th 
layman far removed from the stud 
of John Doe’s and Mary Roe’s, char- 
acter and mental make-up. They ar 
emigrants from the realm of mathe- 
matics into the new field of exact psy- 
chology. Through the use of mathe- 
matical and statistical methods, psy- 
chologists have sought to simplify 
their problem and find the underlying 
elements—the common factors—hbasic 


to all human nature, all personalities. 
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THE PARTNERSHIP 
QUALITY 






Teachers’ salaries are the public’s heaviest investment 
in education ; from 60 to 70 per cent of the total. Everywhere 
educators and public spirited citizens are fighting to keep them 
at a high level with the argument that good teachers, well 


remunerated, assure quality in instruction. 


Book purchases are the public’s lightest investment for 
good instruction ;—1.6 per cent in times of prosperity. But, 
despite the small sum involved and despite the efficiency of 
the book in assisting teachers and pupils, purchases have been 


allowed to sink to an unprecedented and dangerous level. 


Without suitable books, the teacher is compelled to dis- 
sipate her time and energies in getting ready to teach. She 
becomes more and more the mechanic, and less and less the 


teacher. 


Without suitable books, the pupil wastes time, energy, 
and interest in getting ready to learn. His education, the pur- 
pose for which the whole expense of public schools is under- 


taken, suffers a severe loss of quality. 


School patrons have become aware of the effects of the 


breakdown in the partnership between teacher, pupil, and 


book. They have learned that teachers must be supported 
with books — adequate in quantity and quality if their 
children are to receive good instruction. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that unless book purchases a1 


rapidly and materially increased, school patrons will question 


the efficacy of maintaining high salary levels unsupported 


by healthy book budgets. 


MACMILLAN 
.e, BOOKS 


are available in a 





wide range of 
subjects to sup- 
port teachers in 
the work of main- 
taining quality. 
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SUPT. W. J. O'SHEA OF 
NEW YORK RETIRING 


NEW YORK. Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, New York City superintendent 
of schools since 1924, will be retired 
from office on pension when the cur- 
rent school semester ends next Janu- 
ary 31. Dr. O’Shea’s birthday fell on 
October 10, and although he personally 
was under the impression that he was 
only sixty-nine years old, school re- 
tirement board records list him as 
seventy and make his retirement auto- 
matic under the law. 

Dr. O’Shea accepted his retirement 
as a matter of course and did not seem 
to think it mattered whether he was 
sixty-nine or seventy. As superinten- 
dent, his salary was $25,000, until last 
year’s reductions cut it to $20,000. His 
pension will be from $10,000 to $12,500 
yearly. 

Dr. O’Shea’s retirement and the 
necessity of selecting a successor to 
direct the city’s 1,200,000 school chil- 
dren and $130,000,000 educational struc- 
ture has not yet been announced. 


Individual Has 
The Right to Kick 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Dr. Harold 
Willis Dodds, in his initial presidential 
address to the Princeton freshman 
class, insisted “‘on an individual’s right 
to kick and to persuade others to kick 
with him,” and expressed belief that 
“in politics his majesty’s opposition is 
as important as his majesty’s govern- 
ment.” Dr. Dodds said that when the 
first class was graduated from the 
university which was founded 186 years 
ago, “the American colonies were 
entering an era of rapid change 
marked by grave political, social and 
economic disturbances, yet their lives 
were marked by a fixed purpose and 
a sure attack which despite the ex- 
pansion of learning is, for good or 
ill, absent today. No system of edu- 
cation can manufacture leaders as a 
factory builds an automobile. What 
education can and should do is to add 
to the equipment of those able to lead.” 


Town Profits 
Through University 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—That a univer- 
sity is a business-bringer to the home 
town is evidenced in a recent adver- 
tisement pointing out that “a business 
of considerably more than $3,000,000 
is created in Lexington each year by 
the University of Kentucky.” The 
great bulk of this represents the ex- 
penditure of about $600 a year by the 
three thousand regular students, with 
substantial additions from Summer 
school attendants. Another million 
flows into local coffers from other 
university income spent for salaries 
and supplies. And no less than $100,- 
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000 is scattered among boarding houses 


and shops by the guests who come for 
football games, Junior Week and the 
various parents, school, and farm 
gatherings held by th 


through the year. 


Conant Inducted 
As Harvard Head 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— James Bry- 
ant Conant was formally installed as 
Harvard University’s twenty-third 
president with a simple ritual in the 
college administrative building. Dis- 
regarding all the ceremony which has 
marked recent inaugurations, Harvard 
returned to the simplicity of the in- 
stallation of John Leverett as presi- 
dent in 1707. Only one hundred and 
fifty persons witnessed the procedure, 
which took just fourteen minutes. 
George R. Agassiz, president of the 
board of overseers, conducted the for- 
mal induction, saying: “James Bryant 
Conant: You having been duly chosen 
to be president of Harvard University, 
I do now, in the name of its governing 
bodies and in accordance with ancient 
custom, declare you are vested with al! 
the powers and privileges of that office. 
And I hereby deliver to you the in- 
signia of your authority.” 








TAKE PROBLEMS 
OUTSIDE HOMES 


AMES, Iowa. Medern high 
school girls have revealed to Iowa 
State College sociologists “that 
they don’t run to “tell mother” 
about their troubles, and _ that 
father would be among the last 
to whom they would turn. 

Dr. Elizabeth Hoyt, professor 
of home management and econom- 
ics, in reviewing a study made 
by Hazel Hatcher, of Chillicothe, 
Missouri, a graduate student, 
concludes that fear of a lack of 
understanding prevents girls from 
asking advice of their parents. 

Only 30 per cent of the girls 
studied in the survey placed their 
mothers as their chief advisers 
and confidants. 

Fathers were cleventh in the 
list of twelve given—between the 
family doctor and the minister. 

Generally, it appeared, high 
school girls prefer to exchange 
confidences with their chums, with 
their sisters and teachers ranging 
next. 

Rural girls, it was found, 
thought still less of their fathers 
as advisers. Most of them left 
the male parent entirely out of 
consideration, preferring their 
teachers as confidants. 





SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
FLAYED BY SPEAKER 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J Pro- 
fessor Harvey Zorbaugh, head of the 
department of child guidance for gifted 


children at New York University, said 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Juvenile Agencies that 
“self-mastery and emotional stability 
must be developed in school children, 
rather than the conquering of multi- 
plication tables. Children must be 
taught give and take, in order that they 
may get along with other people, but 
teachers must, first, be adequate and 
social themselves. 

“The inadequate and anti-social of 
tomorrow are in our schools today, but 
our schools are doing nothing for them 
Our medieval school curriculum, which 


measures success in terms of grades 
and tests, fails, too often, to enlist th« 
imagination of the child. 

“If teachers lack the vision and hu- 
man adequacy to meet the challenge 
of the new social order, it is time for 
a clean sweep in public education 
but such sweep must come through 
organized public opinion among groups 
like yourselves.” 


Columbia Recognizes 
“Blind Spots” in Studies 

NEW YORK.—Recognition of the 
fact that certain students are incapable 
of grasping certain subjects has led to 
the waiving of specific requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
Columbia College in about two-thirds 
of the requests for such action, Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes announced. The 
plan for easing of requirements was 
inaugurated last May, Dean Hawkes 
said. “Relief was not granted merely 
because of repeated failure in certain 
fields. The committee felt that it 
should be granted only where the stu- 
dent had shown consistent capacity in 
one direction and was handicapped by 
the burden of a particular failing.” 


Alaskan Indian Travels 
7,000 Miles to Study Art 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A long trail 
ended recently for an Indian youth 
from Alaska, when he reached Pitts- 
burgh to begin art studies at the in- 
stitute. Frank Kumata traveled the 
7,000 miles with a Boston bag and a 
lean purse. The bag carried enough 
dried deer meat and salted fish to last 
as rations until he reached Chicago, 
and the purse contained his carfare and 
expenses for a month or two. One of 
the first expenses was a trip in a taxi- 
cab—his initial ride in an automobile. 
He had never viewed a painting until 
a few years ago, when he saw a pic- 
ture of an Oriental rug. He -decided 
then that he was going to be an artist 
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Los Angeles Schools 





To Be Earthquake-Proof ID I R EK .; () R y 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. The Los 


Angeles Board of Education has voted 


to hold a 
posed bond issue 0 


special election on a pro- 
f $5,000 000 to make 


The 


board came after sixty 


public schools earthquake-proof. 
action of the 
civic leaders and school construction 
experts declared there was not a school 
building in California constructed with 
lateral thrust 


resistance and that im- 


mediate action was necessary. 


Mount Vernon Dedicates 
Junior High School. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—More 
than two thousand persons witnessed 
the dedication of the new Washington 
Junior High School here in the Joseph 
S. Wood 
Teaders, as well as 
pated in the 


Educational 
students, partici- 


auditorium. 


program, presided over 
Palmer, principal. The 
Washington 


by Jasper T. 
present organization of 
Junior High School consists of nine 
hundred and seventy students, thirty- 
seven full-time teachers and _ three 
part-time teachers. The building equip- 
ment consists of an auditorium seating 
approximately 1,900, which is to serve 
not only the immediate needs of the 
Muunt 


In addition, there is 


school, but the whole city of 
Vernon as well. 
a small auditorium and spacious band 
room, a large gymnasium, 60 x 90, and 
two small playgrounds. These are for 
the use of the public at large 1s well as 
for the school. There are specially 
equipped music and art rooms on the 
second floor, a library on the first floor, 
and shop and domestic science rooms 
In addition to 
rooms 


on the ground floor 
these and the administration 
there are forty regular classrooms. 


Boston Returns to 
Percentage Marking 


BOSTON .—Boston 
whose grades have been recorded for 
decades in letters from “A” to “E”, 
will be marked on a numerical scale 
in the future, Chairman William 
Arthur Reilly announced at a recent 
The change 


school children 


school committee meeting. 
went effect at 
who are graded by letters when super- 
before 


into once. Teachers, 


visors view them in action 
classes, will likewise be marked accord- 
ing to the numerical scale with “100” 
at the top. Reilly said the letter system 
fails to 


the standing 


has been criticized because it 
reveal at a single glance 
of the pupil or teacher. On motion of 
Dr. Charles E. Mackey, who investi- 

that five 
away from 


gated and found 
children stayed 


schools last winter 


wearing apparel, the committee voted 
to conduct a collection day, when the 
public can donate clothing for needy 


pupils. 
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hundred 
Boston 
for lack of warm 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and 
service for schools. 





Art Supplies 


Practical Drawing Company 
, Chica 


1315 S. Michigan Blvd. , Il. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, te 
Beok Covers 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. i 
Book Jobbers 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Beston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cineinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Pecrtiand, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO.———— 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 


. ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 


Club and Organization Insignia 

















Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 

Music 

C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Beoks; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 

(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 
Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


School Architects 


-——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 








School Photography 


Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ETON HEAD VIEWS Better Vocabulary 
AMERICAN SCHOOL foie ee ars evens Inat 


LONDON.—In order to differentiate ‘te has a simple forfhnula for improv- 


i between English and American public ond ener Ter rey wor “* 
‘ one’s vocabulary. Actual tests of the 
schools, Dr. C. A. Alington, who re- — : 


. Same students over a period of two 
cently resigned as head master otf 


years apparently go to prove the theory. 


Eton, calls the American schools “na- “Those..men. who took pains during 


. ee ee >» hesenee “they A I ‘ , 
tional schools,” simply because “they their freshman year t improve the ac- 
are supported by public funds.” He curacy of their knowledge of the Eng- 
praises the architecture of the school glish language,” President Harvey N. 


DR. ANGELL WARNS 
_OF EDUCATION TAX 


HAVERFORD, Pa. \ warning 
against threatened taxation { the na- 
tional educational institutions as a 
“public calamity” which would crush 
the mainspring of knowledge and re- 
search, was voiced by Dr. James Row- 
land Angell, president of Yale Univer- 
Sity, speaking at the Haverford Col- 


lege centenary celebratio1 


if 











buildings in the United States, par- Davis reported recently, “were thereby Declaring that education, in common 
é: wee Oe ey er ee es ork with business, politics and religion, ) 
ticularly in rural districts, where motor ‘"@%Ied to do reiativel; better work politics and n, Was 
, , : - in all of their sophomore courses than 80g through a period of more care- 
busses permit a daily concentration of : 7 ; en a ay de . 
: : their fellow classmen did. Those who ! scrutiny, he suggested that “we in 
pupils unknown twenty-five years ago - t, a - , 
{ ] * he A nproved most in vocabulary averaged te colleges must make a new and more 
ut age r age, * finds the merican ’ ' , red y ort “— ’ 
but a or whe , win three or four places nearer the top oi order effort to assure a vid social 
boy is far behind the English lad. their class during their sophomore year Consciousness in our students.” 
; “There is no doubt that, owing to the than during their freshman year. Co! “The most immediate point of criti- 
absence of preparatory school training, versely, ; the men that did not im- Ca! attack in this reapprais t higher 
boys reach the colleges very insuffici- Prove at al! in vocabulary averaged educati promises in mat! f our 
. ies _ SS aw s nearer the bottom of their Communities to be the exemption frorh 
: ently grounded. An English boy of pu — tom of thet : — , 
. - - . class during s phi more vear.” So far taxation, which educati mm institutions 
fourteen years « ize is very far in om , " : ‘ vs 
‘ convinced is | ide ] Ss 4 the have generally enjoyed in this country, 
advance of his American contemporary, ngs 
iI sj ld thin] ' AS , 4 vahidait Sse resuits it he visea 1 sa 
am snould thi that it 1s onty in + ] | P 
' , the students of all classes to buy dic (Angell asserted pos 
rare cases that he can recover from ,;...7:.. { dosn rds, taxatic | leo ould 
: this handicap while he is at school prol lt pt spring f ef, 
In other words an English boy of, Nazis Give Teachers cen so be 1 S f 
» —~ fe Ly 4) ‘ ~ : - . 
Say, seventeen who went ior a year Jobs in Air Defence stitutior resum- 
; roe BERLIN.—A plan to gi thou , ( , 
to an American school a practice ; rhe" ’ a ~ tax-exemy th 
; ; é sand unemployed teachers bs coacl 1 t lati ich 
which is generously encouraged ; : = dle cat 
ld bat er - ing pupils in cal schoois how to lucat the United S been 
wou robably find himself some way 1 ] 
woul pr \ ; I c = way mect attacks from th ‘ as ‘ deep 7 beholden. te : 
ahead of an American boy of equal panneed 4 : ." 
: . | ‘ c 1s ixation on th real property 
: bility.” omit ot oh > | 11 . 141 7 
ility. mit of the Reich \ ie Ca would 1 tatal blow 
Educators ! 
| YaUCaATtOrs. 
. , 
1 There is a Quiet Hotel 
- 
i in the Midst of the 
a ‘ 
f City that is the Head- 
quarters for thousands 
i} 7 , » tr ‘ 
of Educators from all 











over the world. 





i 
{ 
i 1.000 LARGE, COMFORTABLE ROOMS WITH 
\ BATH 
For For For Three 
Dee 9) 50 1 wo $3, 50 = Single +4 50 
From From Beds Fro.n 


Educators and Weekly Rates Quoted tUpon 
Request. 


Near Largest Department Stores—Empire 
State Building and Many Points of Interest. 
Convenient to Theatres and All Transportation 

Lines. 
SUN ROOF — RADIO ROOMS — LIBRARY — 
EDUCATORS’ ROOM — COFFEE SHOP 























| Prince George Hotel 


if Fifth Avenue & 28th Street, New York 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 
if 
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A Massachusetts Superintendent of Schools 
writes us under date of October 4th; 1933: 


‘‘For Hygienic as well as Economit Reasons’, | wish 
that every School Book in use had one of gour 


Book Covers on it. 


It is the cheapest form of insurance against wear.’”’ 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are indispensable in the Schools 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











Springfield, Massachusetts 


























Gen- 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass 
eral and special scholarships number- 
ing 198 have been awarded to the stu- 
Williams College in 


dents of spite of 


the financial difficulty which it faces. 
Of the total, which amounts to $29,- 
875 for the first semester, sixty-three 


are special scholarships, the same num- 


ber as last These are given 
chiefly to 


grants is as 


veal 


seniors. Division of general 


follows Seniors 17, 


juniors 29, sophomores 3% and fresh- 


men 50. The last is an increase of 15 


over last vear’s allotment to freshmen. 


PHILADELPHIA Cultivation of 
esthetic appreciation so that leisure will 
be used “creatively and for public ser- 
vice” was advanced by President Gates, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, as 
responsibility of universities 
in connection with the “New Deal.” 
Dr. Gates contended that there was no 
helpful 
and durability of 
“frank, 
constructive 


a major 


contribution to the 
the “New 


disinterested, 


more 
strength 
Deal” than 
thouchtful 
of its different parts.” 


and criticism 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y.— 


O. S. Reimold, for many years 
vice-president and sales manager, has 
been elected 
Book Company, 


Caspar W. 


recently president of 
World 
retirement of 
who founded the company 


following the 
Hodgson, 
in 1905. 
TOWNSHEND, Vt. Leland and 
Gray Seminary, one of the oldest pre- 
paratory schools in southern Vermont, 
opened this year with a record enroll- 
raent. Chartered by the Vermont legis- 
lature in 1834, Leland and Gray has 
riven to the West River valley a cen- 
tury of continuous Peter R. 
Taft, grandfather of the late chief jus- 


service. 
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Ty . . 

/ . e . 
News Brevities 
Wilham 
of the founders and th 


tice, Howard Taft, was one 
first president 


of the Seminary. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Joint memorial 
Alexander Van Rensselaet 
H. kh held 
Drexel Institut Mr. Van 


1 the Boat | 


services for 


and Cyrus Curtis were 


recently at 


Rensselaer was a member 


of Trustees of Drexel from 1897 w 


til his death this past July, and presi 
dent of the Board from 1908, My 
Curtis, one of the great benefactors 


of Drexel and a member of the board 


for many years, died last Jin 


LANSING, Mich 
fully 


Ann Arbor’ 
council is within its rights in 


preserving a bone-dry area around thé 


University of Michigan, the Michiga 
Supreme Court held recently. “Th 
authorities of the city of Ann Arbor.” 
says Justice Weadock’s opinion, “hay 


protected the many students of that 


great institution from dangerous sui 
roundings, and should continue to do 
oS 

NEW YORK. Opposition to 


further retrenchments in the city’s 


school budget was voiced re 


Joint C 
Teachers’ Organizations 


public 
mmittee of 
and the Pub 


They ce 


cently by the 


lic Education Association 


H fyore 


and good 





ind “no further abridement of teach- 
ing facilities and no further reduction 
of teacher salary schedules.” 

SAN JUAN. } IX \ delegation of 
young men students and women stu 
dents fron the University of Puert. 


Rico called recently at La Fortaleza 
il residence of fsovernor 


and left 


Robert 
a copy ot “Carreno’s 


hook on 


manners \ 


AG on one ;*? 
sia lal a 


Spanish etiquette 
secretary 


book 


who, the 


was 


requested to deliver the with rut 


delay to fs,overnor (,ore, 


students sa showed himself to Ix 
lacking in courtesy when he refused 
to receiv i previous del gation «ol 
tudent 

AMHERST, Mass Dad had his 
(ay at Massachusetts State Colleg: 
recently. Program for Dad's day in- 
cluded registration and visits to the 
several departments of the college, a 
military exhibition by students and 
members of the military department 


| 


Memorial 


faculty 


and at miorma 
Hall by 
students 


reception in 


members of the and 


\fter luncheon at fraternity 


hous« s the dads were guests at a loot- 


ball game, and, after a Dad's Day sup 


per, they were entertained by a special 


show prepared by the various student 


iraternities 














“How To 
including 


Copyright Booklet 
Secure Promotion,” 


naires sent to school 
50 cents (Stamps accep‘ed) 
Superintendent: “Your pamphlet 
best advice, clearly 
have ever read.” 





Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 





EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT 


Apply For a 


letters of 


points to keep in mind when making application, 15 Principal, 
points on which the success or failure of a teacher s . 
depends and a partial summary of 2,000 question- * uperintendent 


26 states 
Statement 
includes 
written and to 


executives in 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 


School and 


Every Teacher, 
application, 


Price, 
from a 
some of the 
the point, that I 


and Library 
Should Have 
a Copy. 








410 U. 8. Natl. Bank Bidg.. Denver, Cote. | 














BOOK 


Gateway to Biology 
THE LIVING WORLD. An Eleme: 
tary Biology By Helen Gardnet 

Mank, Higl School, Lawrem 

Mass. Chicago, New York, bost 

jenj. H. Sanborn & Company 

This text in biology for high school 
students is an outgrowth of teaching 
experience—a very happy experier 
for both teacher and pupils, one may 
believe from a cursory reading of th 
attractive volume. 

The subject matter is well organized 
and presented in clear, informal style 
Illustrations are well chosen and 
closely interwoven with the verbal dis- 
cussions. Tests and other aids to in- 
struction are admirably suited to their 
purpose—that of introducing the pup! 
to the world of living objects and th 
principles which biologic science has 
been able to discover. Although the 
chief aim is not to make biologists, 
this book will undoubtedly kindle th: 
desire of some young persons to ente: 
this fascinating field of study as a life 
work. 

Specially arranged in study units 
which may be taken up in various 
orders, to suit the seasons of the year 
or loca! conditions of any sort, “The 
Living World” possesses unusual flexi- 
bility. 

Altogether it is a fine piece of 
authorship and bookmanship, worthy 
to take high rank among the modern 
tools of instruction. 


Vitalizing English Composition 

ON TEACHING ENGLISH. By 
Howard Francis Seely, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. 

Those who are really successful in 
the teaching of English are not so 
numerous as one would like to believe 
Thus there is room and should be de 
mand for a book such as this, which 
discloses. so many secrets of the art 
of teaching English. 

The author discusses this importart 
subject under three main heads: Fun- 
damentals, Oral Composition and 
Written Composition. Under each 
division are set forth in helpful terms 
the objectives, the principles and the 
methods which every teacher of Eng- 
lish Composition needs to know. The 
volume contains striking examples of 
the writings of pupils who underwent 
the kind of instruction recommended 
by the author. The book represents the 
results of a dozen years’ experience in 
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TABLE : 
E 
Mireiimmiiemimins inne nie nic isn en iimisniiin ern 
teaching and supervision by a gifted 
ind mspiring lk acl I 
There is a deal of applied psi hology 


this book, and its value to the 
teacher of English will extend beyond 
the one subject into a better under- 
standing of educational processes in 


neral. 


Shorter Tales by Balzac 
THREE STORIES BY BALZAC. 

Edited with introductions, notes and 

vocabulary by George Morris, Pro 

fessor of French, Indiana University. 

Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 

Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Frat 

cisco: Ginn & Company 

In the compass of one handy volume 
have been gathered one story already 
familiar to the modern language class- 
room, and two that have not previously 

uund their place there. Thus to the 
popular “The Red Tavern” have been 

dded “A Passion in the Desert” and 
“Master Cornelius.” 

Balzac’s place as one of the world’s 
greatest novelists is now well estab- 
lished. His works in shorter fiction 
are believed equally deserving of an 
audience. In this book they are offered 
with only minor omissions of the com- 
plete original, and with notes, vocabu- 
lary and an unusually interesting in- 
troduction depicting Balzac and _ his 
position in French literature and life 


The Ulterior Motive 
THE PROPAGANDA MENACE. 

By Frederick E. Lumley, Ohio State 

University. New York, London: The 

Century Company. 

Probably for the first time a thor- 
oughgoing study of the social effects 
of propaganda has found its way into 
print. This is a comprehensive treat- 
ment from a scientific viewpoint. The 
average citizen has very little realiza- 
tion of the thirgs which are being. “put 
over” on his intelligence by persons 
and groups having selfish ends to ac- 
complish. The present treatise is a 
startling revelation; outspoken but 
manifesting always a desire to be fair. 

Solution of the problem presented 
in this book for students of sociology 
and for laymen is no easy matter But 
to know the nature of the menace is 
to understand something of the ways 
in which it rust be met and overcome. 

The publication is both timely and 
important. 


“Human-Use” Geography 
FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
3y J. Russell Smith, Professor of 
Economic Geography, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Chicago, Atlanta, San Fran- 





ciséo. Dallas ‘Toronto Philack rh } 
the John C. Winston Company, 

“F isn Lands and Peoples le 
signed to follow “American Lands and 
Peoples” by the same author; the two 
books constituting the basis of geog- 
raphy teaching in the fifth and sixth 
oT aides 

\s a delightfully informative and 


broadening study, geography gets its 
rightful setting in these pages. The in 
teresting text, replete with concrete 


+ 


stories and lively presentations of 
meaningful facts and principles, is il- 
lustrated with hundreds of pictures, 
many taken by the author personally, 
and all of them helpfully labeled with 
relation to the word-story and the 
matter under discussion. Maps, too, 
are plentiful, purposeful and in some 
instances, unique. 

The word “Peoples” in the title 
suggests the author’s governing prin- 
ciple in choice and treatment of ma- 
terial. He has chosen what is human 
and vital rather than what is of limited 
or remote significance to the learner 

This elementary textbook in geog- 
raphy commends itself as a more effec- 
tive awakener of interest in distant 


races and strange regions of the earth 





Capitalizing Leisure 
THE NEW LEISURE’ CHAL- 

LENGES THE SCHOOLS. Based 

on a Study made for the National 

Recreation Association by Eugene 

Lies. Foreword by John H. Finley 

Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 

cation Association. 

The average printed report is a last 
burial place of facts which once had 
life but now are dead. But here is one 
report which is exceedingly dynamic; 
not only very much alive but apt to 
quicken the thoughts of educational 
leaders into active functioning with 
regard to a comparatively new problem 
of real magnitude. 

Leisure in increasing amount is the 
heritage of mankind in this era of 
machinery. And every educator knows 
that leisure may be either a curse or a 
blessing. 

Mr. Lies has reported the results of 
his extensive study in a fashion that 
is both stimulating and refreshing. He 
finds some beginnings have been made 
in equipping for leisure but that vastly 
more remains to be cone. Above all, 
attention needs to be focused on the 
problem. Much that children do ‘n the 
name of recreation fails to carry over 
into maturity. Grown-ups, on the other 
hand, are pitiably pocr in habits of 
play or recreational resources of any 
kind. What an opportunity mankind 
has to attain his best and noblest pos- 
sibilities—if he cau hut start in the 
direction of conserving leisure hours 
in accordance with the excellent ideas 
brought togetirer in this remarkable re- 
port. 
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Teach them 
how to 
manage money 


What in your entire curriculum is more 
useful than instruction and training in 
the handling of personal finances? Not 
only saving but proper spending, budgeting 
and accounting. .... 


MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 
METHOD 


By FLORENCE BARNARD 


Who has Pioneered in the Teaching of Money Management in the Public 
Schools of Brookline, Massachusetts 


New Revision— Based On Five Years’ Successful Testing 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Grades 5 to 8 AND ADULTS 
Part 1 — KEY for Study Part 1 — KEY for Study 
Part 2— ACHIEVEMENT TEST Part 2 — ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


for Practice for Practice 


Either Book Complete with Slip Cover 
Postpaid for One Dollar 
Liberal Discounts on Quantity Orders 
Part Two of either Book may be bought separately for Refill purposes 


Make yours a better community by teaching boys and girls to 
“EARN, SAVE, GIVE AND HAVE” 


If interested with a view to adoption for a class or grade, write for 
examination copy and prices 


New England Publishing Company 
Publishers of JQURNAL OF EDUCATION 
SIX PARK STREET BOSTON 
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oe ® DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES — 





THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member Nationa! Association Teachers’ Agencies 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

46TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 











THE CARY - TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST,, CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Unien Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. . Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Lat. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 

















THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.: New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So. 13th St.; Portland, Ore. 409 Journal Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon St. . ° . Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member Nationa: Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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I evah see, Bruddah Williams. What 
did yo’ git such a fine goose ?” 


preach a speshul sermon, | never axes 


positor in a North Carolina bank in 
(difficulties. When it came time to pay 
out, it was done alphabetically, and 
through some error there was no Convict—*Call this a modern prison? 
Where am I to 


account, Was mstantly recognized by 


46a 





Sauce for the Goose 


Preacher—“Dat's as fine a goose as 


Mose—“Well, now, pahson, when yo’ 


Mr. Zeno, a colored man, was a de- 


money left when they got down to Chere ts no garage. 
the Z's, park my, cay 


a tie Oe 
\ hen the hank was reorganized pence | 


and reopened our unfortunate eolored 
friend, goming jn to again upen an 








Teacher—*“Frank, what lesson do we 
learn from the busy bee?” 
Frank—"“Not to get stung.” 


Io, to digest a dinner! 


Obsolete 


In Plain Latin Barber 


wns §=6Glad to see you in the bank again.” “Brudder Jones, what am de status 
G ° Mr. Zeno (giving the cashier a very quo?” asked one of his parishioners. 
Vins cold stare)—“Yo’ mistaken, sah. “Dat, my brudder,” said the preacher, 
3 I 
s § Not Mr. Zeno. is Mr. Aaron. “am de Latin fer de mess we'se in.” 
Between Grinds ? pouvic \-%0-¥” 
ee 
= 
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Divine Detour 


Some Point 


Jean had been naughty and had been 


smiles and said: “I thought and 
prayed.” 


Six Stages “Fine!” said her mother. “That will 


yo’ whar yo’ got it. I hopes you will \ man has variety of ambitions, help you to be good.” 
show me de same consideration.” \t 4, to wear pants; ® to miss Sun- “Oh, I didn’t ask God to help me to 
a day school; at 12, to be President; at be good,” said the child. “I just told 
Up Front 1). to take his dinner; at 25, him to he!p you put up with me. 


to have the price of a dinner; and at ee 


The Adult Defined 


Teacher—“What is an adult?” 


started growing in the middle,” 
serve my sen- 


Cutting Retert 


“Breddren, we must do somethtyg to fore, sir?” 
the cashier, who said to him remedy de ‘status quy,:” 


Cashier “Gaod morning, Mr. Zeno — preacher to his congregation in France,’ 


~ oo. 





sent into the den to “think things 
over.” After a while she came out all 


Rob—"“An adult is a person who has 
stapped growing at both ends and 


“Haven't | shaved you be- 


sajd a Negro Customer iN f sot those sear 
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